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What is the maternity policy of the Open Door Inter- 
national? We maintain that the position of the woman 
worker who is pregnant, or has just borne a child, and who 
is incapacitated for her usual work by reason of such preg- 
nancy or confinement should be similar in law, particularly 
as regards insurance, to that of any worker who is inca- 
pacitated for his usual work, and where a medical certifi- 
cate is required in the one case it should also be required 
in the other. 

The O.D.I. is not against the mother and the father 
being helped by financial, educational and medical assi- 
stance to carry out their responsibilities during the incapa- 
city of the mother and the extreme youth of the child. But 
organisations dealing with the welfare of children and in- 
capacitated persons should work for such reforms, not the 
OeDul. 

We must see that any such relief of both parents of part 
of their responsibilities does not carry with it some inter- 
ferences with the liberty of the mother. It is an erroneous 
assumption that the authorities have the right to restrict 
a woman’s right to work for pay because she is about to 
bear, has just borne and is nursing her child. 

The adult woman is a free and responsible human being 
and ought, even although or especially because she is about 
to bear, has just borne, or is nursing her child, always to 
be treated as such. 

Neither marriage, nor pregnancy, nor childbirth, nor nur- 


sing a child, are reasons for depriving her of the human 
right to decide for herself whether or not she shall engage 
in paid work. 

The O.D.I., therefore, rejects and works against laws 
and regulations which purport to protect the wage-earning 
mother by restricting either (1) directly or (2) indirectly 
her right to work. 

Such restrictions do not help the wage-earning woman 
and so should not be called »protecting< restrictions. 

The Revised Materntiy Protection Convention and its 
Recommendation both restrict (1) directly and (2) indi- 
rectly her right to work. (1952). 

(1) They prohibit work during the six weeks following 
confinement. The right of every person to work is pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Neither the fact that she is about to bear, or has just borne 
a child is a reason for depriving her of her right to decide 
whether or not she will seek for remunerative work. Nor 
should it prohibit her from choosing to work at night or 
overtime. She should have the right to return to work when 
she ceases to be incapacitated for that work and has a 
medical certificate that she can return without detriment 
to herself and her child. 

When a worker has been incapable of working on ac- 
count of accident or illness there is no legislation forbid- 
ding him or her to work. The date of return to work de- 
pends upon when the incapacity ceases and there is no 
reason for treating otherwise a woman whose incapacity 
has been due to a confinement. 

If the maternity benefit is inferior to the usual salary 
to forbid her to return to remunerative work when her in- 
capacity ceases is a financial hardship to the woman and 
her child. It the maternity benefit is heigher than the salary 
the financial gain does not make up for the loss of the right 
to seek work when her incapasity is over. 


(2) There are also indirect ways in which laws and regu- 
lations which purport to protect the wage-earning mother 
operate against the employment of women and so are dis- 
criminatory against women. 

These indirect restrictions place special burdens on a 
women’s employer because she is about to bear or has just 
borne or is nursing a child. Such favours cannot be asked 
of employers without detriment to all women wageearners. 
These special burdens on a woman’s employer imposed by 
the Revised Maternity Convention Protection and its Re- 
commendation, 1952, take the following forms: 


(1) to modify his legal position as an employer; 


(2) to require him to lodse the full service of his em- 
ployee; 

(3) to require him to incur additional expenses if he em- 
ploys such women. 


The legal position of an employer is modified if the em- 
ployee can voluntarily cease work for a certain number 
of weeks before the presumed date of confinement, even 
although she is not incapacitated for the work. Just as there 
is no justification for prohibiting work to a person capable 
of working neither is there any justification for allowing 
voluntary absence to a person who is not incapacitated. 

A woman ought not to be authorized to leave her work 
solely because of pregnancy and independent of any in- 
capacity. If she is incapable of working, and to the extent 
to which she is incapable, she ought to benefit, neither 
more nor less, from the regulations which apply to other 
workers incapable of work and that under the same con- 
ditions as they do. 

The length of this incapacity varies markedly from one 
person to another in relation to the general state of health, 


the kind of work being done, the climate, working condi- 
tions, etc. The existence of individual variations in the 
duration of incapacity for work resulting from confine- 
ment is undoubted. The only way in which account may 
be taken of all the eventualities met with in connection 
with childbirth is to base leave of absence on a medical 
certificate of incapacity for work as is the practice in the 
State Service of Denmark and not on one stating the presu- 
med date of confinement as is stipulated in Revised Conven- 
tion and Recommendation Concerning Maternity Protection, 
1952. A woman should be considered incapacitated for her 
work and receive benefit when the work is judged to be 
prejudicial to her health and that of her child. 

To give her, as in the Convention and Recommendation, 
1952, a right to transfer without loss of wages to another 
kind of work lays a burden on her employer and is, there- 
fore, contrary to the interest of all working women. Other 
workers, when incapacitated for one type of work by acci- 
dent or illness, have no such right to be transferred without 
loss of wages to another type of work nor an obligation 
to accept such proffered employment but receive sickness 
benefit. The same should apply to women incapacitated by 
child bearing. 

A women incapacitated from work because of child bear- 
ing should be under the same protection from dismissal, 
loss of seniority rights, right of reinstatement in her former 
work as any other wage-earner incapacitated from any 
other cause such as accident or illness. To modify the usual 
regulations governing working contracts and to give so- 
called privileges to women because the incapacity is due 
to child bearing militates against the interests of women, 
because this puts women workers in general, and women 
pregnant and recently confined in particular, into a special 
category separate from the whole group of workers. Such 
obligations laid upon an employer reduce the value in his 


eyes of all women’s work. He either dismisses the woman 
whenever he knows she is pregnant before her period of 
protection from dismissal begins or if it is going to pay 
him to employ women and make special provisions for them 
or be subject to special disabilities because he employs 
women — he recoups himself by paying a low wagerate 
to his women employees. This not only damages their eco- 
nomic interests but also is used to depress the wage-rates of 
all women in the labour market. 

The Revised Convention and its Recommendation, 1952, 
force employers to permit interruption of work for the pur- 
pose of breast feeding, the time to be counted as working 
hours and remunerated accordingly. Such a measure con- 
stitutes a charge upon the employer and will prevent the 
woman being given certain jobs and will depress the wage- 
rates of all women in the labour market. Breast feeding 
does not necessarily imply the presence of the mother be- 
side the baby since it is possible for the milk to be expres- 
sed and given to the infant at a suitable time by a third 
person. 

The O.D.I., therefore, works for the denunciation of the 
Convention and its Recommendation which establish so- 
called privileges for wage-earning women who are pregnant 
or recently confined through measures which, in reality, 
lay direct or indirect charges upon employers and are, 
therefore, contrary to the interest of all working women. 
The Open Door International demands similarity of treat- 
ment for incapacity resulting from childbirth with incapa- 
city for work whatever be its cause. This it is convinced is 
the only means of taking account of the diverse eventuali- 
ties associated with childbirth and the only way of safe- 
guarding the interests of the wage-earning women, of the 
employers and of the State. 
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